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tions of the North American tribes appears prominently in this chapter. 
The theory of an Asiatic derivation is favored, and the general trend of 
the evidence is held to indicate that " the place of dispersion was in the 
northwest, and that the course of migration has been south and south- 
east" (page 162). 

The Pacific division is reviewed under several headings — California 
section, Intermontane section, Gila Valley and Chihuahuan section, 
Mexican section. Southern Mexican section, and Central American 
section. This field is in general effectively presented, considering the 
aggravating lack of reliable data, while the discussion of certain features 
of Central American remains and culture, to which Professor Thomas 
has given long and careful attention, has special interest and value. 
The origin of the peoples he traces generally toward the north, and 
although suspecting intrusion of foreign elements of culture, discusses 
the archeologic remains from the autogenous point of view, striving 
with the usual lack of success to account fully for all the remarkable 
conditions and extraordinary phases of culture development. 

In the final chapter the author presents some general considerations 
regarding migrations in prehistoric times. Assuming that the move- 
ment of the peoples was largely from the north toward the south, he 
discusses the modifications of culture brought about as temperate 
climes were reached and the reaction of the progress made on the 
northern areas. For the South American peoples and antiquities he is 
not able to find a satisfactory origin, as there appear to be no especially 
well-defined relationships with those of the North American continent. 

Within the field considered, this work by Professor Thomas is far 
more satisfactory than anything yet written, and it must contribute not 
a little toward building up the science of archeology in America. It 
will serve admirably the purpose for which it is presented, and at the 
same time will form a stepping stone by means of which some other 
student, utilizing the fuller data of his day, may climb to higher levels. 

W. H. Holmes. 

Cuba and Porto Rico with the Other Islands of the West Indies. Their 
Topography, Climate, Flora, Products, Industries, Cities, People, 
Political Conditions, etc. By Robert T. Hill of the United States 
Geological Survey. New York : The Century Company. 1898. 
8°, xxviii, 429 pp., 2 maps, 79 pis. 
Although the work of a geologist, several chapters of this notable 
volume contain matter of interest to anthropologists. The material is 
derived largely from personal notes of a trained observer during pro- 
tracted visits to several of the islands in the course of the last five 
years, these notes being enriched and supplemented by critical study of 
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technical and historical literature. The chapter on the people 

of Cuba presents an appreciative and pleasing picture of a much-misun- 
derstood folk, and summarizes conveniently the hereditary and indus- 
trial classes comprising the population of the island. The Cubans are 
classed as white, colored (mestizo or mixed), and black ; and it is 
pointed out that, up to the recent revolution and the consequent His- 
pano-American war, the white population alone has been able to hold 
its own, while the blacks and mestizos have steadily decreased in 
number. " The five hundred and twenty thousand people of African 
descent, one half of whom are mulattos, represent the diminished sur- 
vival of over one million African slaves that have been imported " (p. 
105). In addition to Spaniards and other Europeans, the 

people of Puerto Rico are divided into four classes : " The better class 
of Creoles, who call themselves Spaniards ; the lower class of white 
peasantry, known as gibaros ; the colored people, or mestizos ; and the 
blacks " (p. 166). The aborigines are entirely extinct as individuals, 
though there are a few persons whose hair and color indicate a mixture 
of Indian and negro blood. Race feeling is strong ; the negroes form 
a numerical minority of the inhabitants, yet are contented with their 
lot, which " is much better than that of the negroes in the French, 
English, and independent islands " (p. 168). Although a 

model English colony, the island of Jamaica is shown to be populated 
chiefly by negroes ; in 1891 there were 488,624 blacks, 121,955 colored, 
only 14,692 whites, with 10,116 East Indian coolies, 481 Chinamen, 
and 3623 unclassified. "The Jamaican negroes are sui generis; 
nothing like them, even of their own race, can elsewhere be found — 
not even elsewhere in the West Indies" (p. 227). Though they out- 
number the whites nearly forty to one, they have no voice in govern- 
mental affairs ; yet they appear to retain definite traces of social 
organization, imported with enslaved ancestors from Africa, which 
doubtless facilitates governmental control. They are said to retain 
much or all of their primitive mythology beneath a scant veneer of the 
alien cult impressed by white masters. Clerical teachings have little 
effect on their simple minds ; " only the ceremonial and emotional 
phases impress them ; an empty bottle, — a potent power of evil, — if set 
down at the door of a congregation, would send it into paroxysms of 
fear " (p. 229). The rustling of the wind through a ceiba-tree, mythic 
dwelling-place of jumbies, instantly effaces Christian sermon and cere- 
mony ; even the educated young women of a normal school have been 
known to faint at sight of spilled mercury, trembling and sending forth 
distorted images with the shaking of the floor. Their belief is termed 
obiism ; it is a faith in mystical potencies, chiefly of evil, haunting places 
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and things, combining with the forces of nature, attending the dead and 
the sepulcher, assuming protean but always animate forms — a stage of 
belief in which characters of zoQtheism and psychotheism are curiously 
blent with traces of the commonly intermediate physitheism. The at- 
tendant worship is essentially secret, at least so far as whites are con- 
cerned, but is known to be ceremonial and sacrificial ; ostensibly at 
least, the principal sacrifices are cocks and goats, though there is reason 
to opine that the " goat without horns " {i. e., the human child) is still 
sacrificed in the outlying districts. In some of these districts there is 
a class of blacks, descendants of escaped slaves, known as maroons, 
who are partially free of English rule, though the author does not note 
especial prevalence of primitive beliefs and ceremonies among them. 
Even about the market places and kitchens, and indeed in the domestic 
schools around the white man's house, there is no lack of primitive 
characters ; the men tell stories of the donkey who would go hunting like 
the tiger, and how his courage failed, or other African tales in which 
the rabbit, Hon, elephant, and other animals play leading roles ; while 
every mother sings or chants an alphabet rhyme, which every Jamaican 
can repeat, and which has even gone into print in Jamaican primers : 

A is for Assinoo,' see how him Stan' ! 

B is for Buckra,^ bery bad man. 

C is for Pussy ; him name Maria. 

D is for Duppy ^ ; him eye shine like fire. 

E is for Eel ; him catch in de ferry. 

F is for Figgler ' ; him play sweet, bery. 

G is for Governor ; him live at King's House. 

H is for Dry- Harbor, place poor as church-mouse. 

I is for Miyself. When I sick, I go to bed. 

J is for Jim Crow ; he have a peel head. 

K is for Kalaloo,' bery nice when him boil. 

L is for Lizard, but him tail 'poil. 

M is for Monkey ; just look 'pon him face. 

N is for Nana ' ; him cap trimmed with lace. 

O is for Oliphant ' ; hinl have a big mouf. 

P is for Potto * ; when night come he go out. 

Q is for Quattie' ; I beg you one, massa, please. 

R is for Ratta ; him tiptoe 'pon cheese. 

S is for Snake ; him crawl in de grass. 

T is for Toad, so farr'ard an' fast. 

U is for Uncle. Boy, you tell him howdee ! 

V is for Vervine '" ; make very good tea. 

W, X, Y. Hi ! I really forget. 

Z is for Zebedee, mending his net. 

• Ass, donkey. ' White man. ' Ghost. « Fiddler. • A kind of bird • Baby 

(a corrupted Spanish word). ' Elephant (this word is from the old Scotch settlers). * Owl. 

• A fourth of a farthing. "" A plant. 
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The republics of Santo Domingo — San Domingo and Haiti (the 
" Black Republic ") — are of peculiar interest to students of institu- 
tions ; they are described at some length, and the striking episodes in 
the history of the island are recorded summarily in such manner as to 
show the course of a forced institutional development through the 
several normal stages up to an apparently premature enlightenment — a 
government of primitive people, by primitive people, for primitive 
people. The author's impressions of the Black Republic are more 
favorable than those of some other travelers ; he does not hesitate to 
express the apparently just opinion that it represents " the most ad- 
vanced negro government in the world " (p. 288) ; and he finds fair 
indications of intelligent progress giving promise of future order and 
continued development. Much of Mr Hill's thirty-seventh 

chapter is devoted to a general discussion of obiism, or witchcraft, in 
which he acknowledges assistance from Mr W. W. Newell. He traces 
certain phases of belief found in the West Indies, and also in southern 
United States, to European contact, pointing out that the voodoo or 
voudou (corrupted to " hoodoo " north of Mason and Dixon's line) is 
more correctly rendered vaudoux, a term derived from the province of 
Vaudois and the sect known as Waldenses. The volume is in 

every respect a most attractive specimen of book-making. It is an im- 
portant contribution to American literature of the substantial sort. 

W J McGee. 
Der Ursprung der Afrikanischen Kulturen. Von L. Frobenius. (Der 
Ursprung der KuUur, erster Band.) Berlin : Verlag von Gebruder 
Borntraeger. 1898. 8°, xxxi, 368 pp., 9 pi., 225 figures, 26 charts. 
This is the first instalment of an extensive work on the " origin of 
culture " ( Ursprung der Kultur) in all parts of the globe, and even a 
cursory inspection impresses one with the comprehensiveness of its 
scope. In examining this part of the work, which is devoted to the 
African aborigines, one is impressed by the completeness with which 
the results of recent exploration have been gathered and digested, and 
the familiarity of the author with the rich collections of African objects 
in European museums. In the opinion of Dr Frobenius, a study of 
the beginnings and the gradual development of the elements of African 
culture, and the observance of their equivalents or similarities in other 
countries, will go far toward revealing the political, social, cultural, and 
religious history of the people. He defines culture as by no means 
identical with civilization, but as the first step in the elevation of a 
brutish people toward a higher plane, while civilization is an aggrega- 
tion of cultural elements in one people. Those who attempt to trace 



